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of which the city of the violet crown was the exponent.
There had been a revolution in the habits of life of the
Greeks since the days when Homer sang of the women of
heroic Greece, and the student does not have to search
far to discover the principal causes of the change.

The chief of these is the Greek idea of the city-state,
which reached its highest development in Athens. Citi-
zenship was, as a rule, hereditary, and every possible
legal measure was taken to preserve its purity. The
main principle of this hereditary citizenship was that the
union from which the child was sprung must be one
recognized by the State. This was accomplished by re-
quiring a legitimate marriage, either through betrothal by
a parent or guardian, or through assignment by a magis-
trate. Pericles revised the old conditions, which had
become lax during the tyranny, by passing a measure
limiting citizenship to those who were born of two Athe-
nian parents. Greater stress was laid on the citizenship
of the mother than on that of the father, as the child was
regarded as belonging naturally to the mother. It was pos-
sible to increase the citizen body by a vote of the people;
but in the best days of Athens her citizenship was regarded
as so high a privilege that the franchise was most jeal-
ously guarded. Consequently, in the fifth century we
see in Athens and Attica a population of about four hun-
dred thousand, of which not more than fifty thousand
were citizens; the rest consisted of minors, of resident
aliens numbering some fifteen thousand, and of slaves, of
whom there were about two hundred thousand in the
Periclean Age.

To preserve the purity of the citizenship in so large a
population of residents, increased by thousands of visitors
and strangers who frequented the metropolis, every pre-
caution was taken that the daughters of Athens should